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SARTOU  HESARTU8.* 

BY  \V.  J.  ALEXANDER,  B.  A.,  PH.D.. 
J'rofraaor  of  Hnpliah,  Univcraity  College. 

"  O  AltTOIl  KESATtTTS  "  is  a  book  which,  if  not  epoch-making 

kJ  in  th<»  history  of  literature,  has  been  epoch-making  in 
the  history  of  many  an  individual  render.  From  its  perusal,  ninny 
n  ono  has  risen  np  with  tlie  feeling  that  in  some  fashion  it.  lias 
made  him  n  different  num.  Tts  influence  was,  doubtless,  greatest 
in  the  first  quarter,  of  a  century  after  its  publication,  and  perhaps 
has  already  grown  in  some  measure  obsolete;  but,  l»e  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  still  interesting  both  as  a  literary  phenomenon,  arid  as  reflecting 
exa»,f''-  *'">  fontvro*  of  its  author,  who,. at.  least,  whether  we  regard 
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as  a  man  or  as  a  literary  force,  is  not  likely  to  grow  obsolete  as  long, 
as  human  nature  and  English  literature  are  subjects  of  study.  It  is,, 
further,  something  quite  unique  in  our  literature.     No  one  ever 

pens  it  without  the  impression  that  here  is  a  strange  piece  of  work. 
It  does  not  leriti  itself  to  classification  under  the  usual  literary 
categories;  it  is    neither   philosophy  nor  fiction,  nor  seience,  nor  x 
poetry,  nor  essay,  nor  biography,  though  perhaps  it  partakes  some- 
thing of  all  these.     This  oddity,  this  refractoriness  to  classifica- 
tion  under  acknowledged  forms,  to  reference  to  common  standards, 
evidently  confounded  its  earliest  readers,  who,  as  the  appendix  in- 
serted by  Carlyle  himself  shows,  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.    And 
to  this  day,  though  now  its  merit  is  generally  admitted,  u  Sartor 
Resartus"  is  likely  to  seem,  on  first  acquaintance,  a  questionable  and 
problematic  production;  tho  extraordinary  literary  methods  adopt- 
ed inevitably  suggest  that  we  have  hero  tho  outcome  of  mere  whim 
and  caprice,  that  tho  author  might  have  couched  whatever  ho  had 
to  say  in  more  usual  and  conventional  form.    But  the  truth  is  that 
if  the  book  did  succeed,  and  success  it  undoubtedly  has  had,  if  it 
is  currently  reckoned  among  the  great  works  of  a  great  writer,  this- 
is  just  because  it  conformed  so  exactly  to  the  genius  and  require- 
ments of  its  author.    If  it  is  a  strange  book,  it  is  because  tho  writer 
himself  was  extraordinary  and  required  a  novel  form  for  the  ade- 
quate expression  of  his  personality.     The  peculiarities  of  "  Sartor  " 
in  this  regard  are  analogous  to  the  peculiarities  of  Carlyle's  general 
style.     It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  his  departures  from 
the  ordinary  norm  of  English  prose  are  not  fundamentally  the  out- 
come of  affectation  or  whim;  thrtt  he  wrote  in  the  fashion  natural 
to  him,  and  could  not  otherwise  so  adequately  and  fittingly  have 
given  utterance  to  tho  conceptions  with  which  his  spirit  laboured. 
It  is  admittedly  a  style  sui  generis,  extremely  individual,  and  hence 
never  successfully  adopted  by  other  writers.     In  like  manner, 
"Sartor  Resartus/'  odd,  amorphous,  objectionable  on  many  grounds, 
no  model  for  others,  is  notwithstanding  an  exact  representation 
of  the  character  and  genius  of  its  author;  its  defects  are  tho  de- 
fects of  the  man,  its  peculiarities  are  such  as  to  afford  tho  best 
opportunity  for  the  representation  of  his  own  individual  point  of 
view. 

"Sartor  Resartus"  (begun  in  the  autumn,  1830,  when  he  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  completed  in  middle  of  1831)  was 
the  first  of  Carlyle's  more  ambitious  and  more  original  efforts. 
Up  to  this  date  he  had  been  rather  an  interpreter  of  other  men's 
views  than  an  expounder  of  his  own.  He  was  late  in  development,, 
not  merely  late  (as  many  writers  have  been)  in  winning  recognition; 
but  slow  in  maturing.  He  may  bo  said  to  have  attained  middle  life 
before  working  out  his  distinctive  opinions  or  fully  attaining  his- 
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characteristic  style.  There  is  usually  a  period  of  clarification 
in  tho  lifo  of  a  thoughtful  man,  subsequent  to  his  attainment  of 
complete  physical  growth,  when  dcfinitencss  as  to  his  views  of 
things  in  general,  as  to  his  aptitudes  and  aims  gradually  emerges. 
It  is  tho  completion  of  this  period  that  is  marked  in  Carlyle's 
history  hy  the  production  of  "  Sartor  llcsartus."  For  long  years 
ho  had  been  in  a  rcceptivo  aiul  tcntativo  mood;  now  at  length  ho 
assumes  definitely  and  finally  his  characteristic  attitude  and  con-* 
fictions.  This  process  of  crystallization  was  not  instantaneous *ri 
already  scattered  in  his  essays,  moro  particularly  in  u  Signs  of 
tho  Times"  (1829),- arc  to  bo  found  distinctive  utterances.  But 
u  Sartor  n  is  one  of  those  books  which  we  sometimes  find  early  in  a 
writer  s  career,  when  the  author,  as  if  fearful  lest  he  should  fail 
of  another  opportunity  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  the  world, 
crowds  his  pages  with  at  least  brief  hints  of  everything  that  he 
deems  specially  his  own.  For  this  very  reason  "Sartor"  is  moro\ 
adequately  representative  of  tho  genius  and  thought  of  Carlyle  J  ^ 
than  any  other  singlo  work  of  his,  and  contains  the  germ  of  every-/ 

•  tJiing  that  is  distinctive  of  his  teaching  and  of  his  manner.     Fur- 
ther,  it  is  a  book  that  springs  from  inward  impulse,  not  from    \    / 
external  call,  and  was  written  to  give  relief  to  the  pent  up  thoughts  ! 
and  feelings  of  its  author. 

Somo  of  the  main  ingredients  that  had  entered  into  the  solution 

•  and  which  gave  substance  and  form  to  tho  product,  may  bo  indi- 
cated.    First  of  all,  the  environment  of  his  youthful  days;  tho   \ 
strenuous,  serious,  practical  and  somewhat  hard  and  narrow  in-|  |    T 
fiuences  of  Scotch  family,  social  and  religious  life  in  such  a  com- 
munity as  that  of  Kcelefeehan.     Jt  slum  hi  be  noted  that  in  tho: 
easo  of  Carlyle  there  was  here  no  discordant  element — the  stern' 
and  upright  father,  the  fervent  and  pious  mother,  the  practical  and 
serious  public  opinion  of  tho  littlo  community,  all  united  to  direct 
the  boy  in  the  same  path.     But,  above  all,  we  must  observe  that^ 
his  inborn  temperament  and  aptitudes  alTorded  wholly  congenial    J 
soil  for  these  influences.     Here  was  no  pleasure-loving  nature  like 
that  of  Burns  to  feel  chilled  ahd  repelled  by  tho  spirit  and  disci- 
pline of  Scotch  peasant  life.     As  for  the  religious  and  intellectual 
atmosphere  which  surrounded  his  youth,  it  was  in  truth  the  atmos- 
phere of  tho  17th  century;  wo  seem  to  bo  back  in  the  time  of  tho 

»  ,  Puritans.    Tho  intellectual  and  spiritual  currents  which  rose  in  tho 

latter  part  of  tho  17th  and  in  tho  18th  century,  had  scarcely  pene- 
trated to  the  secluded  peasant  community  of  Kcelefeehan.  All  the 
more  foreign  and  disturbing  was  the  second  great  ingredient 
in  Carlylc'fi  spiritual  cauldron,  the  sceptical  and  positive  spirit  of 
the  literature  of  the  18th  century — with  which  Carlyle  inevitablv 
camo  in  cutifj.ct  in  the  course  of  his  mental  growth  and  in  his 
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university  career — the  spirit  which  manifested  itself  in  the  \voik 
of  Hume,  of  Gibbon,  of  Voltaire.    This  influence  sufficed  to  destroy 
the   theoretical   basis  upon  which   Carlyle'a   earlier  convictions] 
rested.     But  with  the  position  in  which  he  was  thus  left,  the 
bent  of  his  nature  and  character  forced  him  to  be  discontented. 
Unlike  the  placid  Hume,  or  Gibbon,  In?  could  find  no  satisfaction 
in  the  uncongenial  world  of  negatives  and  scepticism;   and  at 
length  the  third  great  component  entered  his  intellectual  and  spirit-    ■ 
ual  Jlifo  through  German  literature — an  influence  in  part  a  re- 
action against,  partly  a  supplement  to  the  spirit  of  the  18th  century. 
To  these  three  components  must,  of  course,  be  added  many  mis- 
cellaneous additions  from  his  widening  experience  of  men  and 
things — his  broader  view  of  the  world,  for  example,  to  which  his 
connection  with  the  Bullers,  his  travels  in  England  and  France, 
and  so  forth,  had  introduced  him.     These,  in  many  respects  op- 
posed or  incongruous  elements,  set  up  a  great  and  long  continued 
ebullition.     A  spirit  so  unconventional,  so  self-reliant,  so  unique  ^> 
as  that  of  Carlyle  could  certainly  not  implicitly  accept  tho  doc- 
trine of  any  school  or  teacher.     The  result  must  be  something  in    . 
harmony  with  his  own  nature  and  needs,  hence  something  markedly '    A 
individual.    During  the  early  years  of  his  isolation,  in  the  lonely 
Craigenputtoch  (which  began  in  1828),  this  ebullition  was  sub- 
siding, and  out  of  the  chaotic  mixture,  as  his  journal  quoted  in* 
Fronde's  Life  bears  witness,  the  clear  forms  of  his  own  permanent 
convictions  were  crystallizing. 

No  sooner  was  the  process  complete  than  his  ideas  pressed 
clamorously  for  utterance;  he  felt  the  urgent  need  of  self-expres- 
Bion.  Nay,  more,  ho  had,  ho  thought,  a  message  for  his  day  and 
generation, — a  .gospel  to  preach.  But  something  to  say  is  not 
enough;  a  means  for  saying  it,  a  suitable  medium  of  expression, 
must  be  found.  Tho  form  of  Carlyle's  work  hitherto — his  History 
of  German  literature,  his  reviews,  his  essays  — had  not  and  could 
not  afford  this;  but  in  September,  1830,  he  hit  upon  a  new  vein 
and  began  writing  an  article  of  a  new  kind  on  clothes,  "  the  strang- 
est of  all  things,  a  very  singular  piece,  I  assure  you."  Tho 
article  was  completed  by  the  end  of  tho  following  month  and  sent 
to  the  editor  of  "  Fraser's  Magazine."  But  there  was  something  \ 
Specially  congenial  to  the  Avriter  in  the  conception  of  this  work. 
The  germinal  ideas  continued  to  bud  and  branch;  he  therefore 
eagerly  recalled  his  magazine  contribution,  and  in  February,  lfl.'M, 
began  recasting  and  enlarging  it;  by  the  end  of  July  it  had  grown 
into  "  Sartor." 

(  Never  was  Carlyle  more  in  earnest  than  in  this  volume,  and 
earnest  and  serious  Carlyle,  if  any  man,  was;  never  more  confident 
of  the  truth  and  value  of  his  opinions,  and  Carlyle's  confidence  in 
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his  opinions  readied  the  point  of  arrogance;  never  more  assured 
a.*  I-   ihe  value  of  his  writing  for  the  world.    Yet  open  it,  and  in- 
sti  •  i  of  a  serious  and  direct  statement  of  his  views,  wo  have  what 
rttijjht  at  first  sight  seem  an  exhibition  of  wild  humour,  a  burlesque,!1 
ii  prolonged  jest,  where  the  writer  can  in  careless  fashion  give  play ' 
t  j  every  impulse  that  seizes  him.    He  begins  by  gravely  announc- 
ing the  recent  appearance  in  Germany  of  a  remarkable  book  on 
.   the  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  by  a  learned  Professor,  and  quotes  the 
title  page  in  the  original,  verbatim  et  literatim:  u  Die  Kleider,  ihr 
"Werden  und  Wirken  (Clothes,  their  Origin  and  Influence);  von 
Diogenes  Toufolsdrockh,  J.  Ut  J).,  etc.,  Stillschweigen  und  Cognie 
"Wcissnichtwo,  1831."  The  first  and  third  books  into  which  "Sartor 
Resartus  "  is  divided  consist  of  very  copious  extracts  from  this  sup-' 
posed  work  on  Clothes,  and  no  less  copious  comments  by  their  Eng-  , 
lish  sponsor.    This  is  a  strango  plan  for  the  unfolding  ideas  which 
their  author  deems  of  the  utmost  seriousness  and  weight.    In  detail 
and  in  individual  passages,  tho  l>ook  is  no  less  extraordinary.    To  go 
no  farther  than  the  table  of  contents,  wo  find  such  eccentric  titles  of  J- 
ehapters  as  "  Apron*,"  u  The  Everlasting  Xo,"  "  Church  Clothes," 
"Old    Clothes,      ''Natural    Supcrnatnralism,"  "The    Dandiacal 
Body/'  "Tailors."     As  we  turn  the  pages  we  find  a  narrative 
of    the  writer's  intercourse  with    the    imaginary  author  of    tho 
Philosophy    of    Clothes;    and    at    greater    length,    occupying    in- 
deed tho  whole  of    Pook     IT.,    we    have    a    curious    biography 
of    tho    professor,     based     upon     tho    contents    of    "six    con- 
siderable   Paper    Pags,  carefully    sealed,    and    marked    succes- 
sively in   gilt   Chins'  ink,  with    the.  symbols  of  the  six  southern 
Zodiacs!  Signs,  beginning  at  Libra;  in  the  inside  of  which  scaled 
Hags    lie  miscellaneous  masses  <>f  Sheets,  and  oftener  Shreds  and 
*Strips  written  in  Professor  Ten  felsd  rock  h's  scarce  legible  cursiv- 
schrift',  und   treating  of  all  imaginable  things  under  the  Zodiac 
and  abovo  it;"  and  scattered  passages  of  an  extraordinary  character, 
like  the  description  of  the  Old  Clothes  Man  as  a  "  bearded  Jewish 
high  priest,  who  with  his  hoarse  voice,  like  some  Angel  of  Doom, 
summoned  them  from  the  four  winds!    On  his  head,  like  the  Pope, 
ho  has  three  Hats — a  real  triple  tiara;  on  either  hand  are  the  simili- 
tude of  wings,  whereon  the  summoned  garments  come  to  alight." 
Is  this  oddity  in  form  and  method  merely  the  result  of  wantonness 
on  tho  part  of  the   author,  an  ill-timed  escapade  of  humour  and 
tfhiin,  or  is  there  some  real  propriety  and  fitness  in  the  strango 
guise  in  which  Carlyle's  ideas  clothe  themselves  in  "Sartor"?  It  is 
.surely  axiomatic  that  in  a  successful  literary  work  there  must  bo 
congruity  between  form  and  substance.     Do  we  find  a  successful 
poem,  it  is  because  there  is  some  special  fitness  between  the  theme,    | 
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the  temperament  and  feelings  of  the  writer,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  poetic  form  on  the  other.  So  if  "  Sartor  Kcsartus  "for  at  least  ,  ■ 
half  a  century  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  successive 
generations  of  young  men,  if  in  general  ethical  estimate  «it  is  one 
of  a  great  author's  most  successful  works,  it  must  be  because  tho 
peculiarities  of  form  and  expression  are  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
thought  and  to  the  genius  of  the  writer.  1 It  is  to  the  exemplification 
of  this  that  this  paper  is  specially  addressed. !  Let  us  consider, 
first  of  all,  the  general  purpose  and  outcome  of  tho  book. 

Sometimes  Carlylo  is  spoken  of  as  a  great  thinker  (so  Froude 
is  disposed  to  represent  him)  or  philosopher,  and  "  Sartor  Ilesartus  " 
as  tho  exposition  of  his  philosophy.     He  is  a  philosopher,   but  iS 
only  in  the  somewhat  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.,  he  is 

.<     ja  moraljst,  a  man  who  draws  general  conclusions  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  life;  but  he  is  not  a  philosopher  in  the  more  modern  and 

/  technical  sense — not  a  metaphysician,  a  systematic  thinker  on 
fundamental  problems,  as  Plato,  or  Hume,  or  Kant.  Indeed, 
though  he  was  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  and  profited  by  tho 
writings  of  German  metaphysicians,  he  affected  to  despise  philo-. 
sophy  in  its  more  technical  sense.  If  "  Sartor  "  wero  the  exposition 
of  a  rounded  and  reasoned  system,  its  form  and  tone  would  indeed 
'  i  be  ill-chosen.  But  the  exposition  of  such  a  system  was  alike  out- 
side of  the  aim  and  the  method  of  Carlyle.  For  truth,  in  and  for 
itself  (as  it  seems  to  me)  as  for  beauty  in  or  for  itself,  ho  had 
little  care  and  interest,  ule  was,  in  a  sense  (much  as  he  inveighs  I 
against  the  school  which  bears  the  name),  a  utilitarian — that  is,  * 
he  cared  for  things  primarily  in  as  far  as  they  influenced  the  wcll-i 
being  q{  mankind.  What  contributes  to  man's  material  welfare — 
tho  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  in  place  of  one — was  a  matter  / 
*of  moment  worthy  serious  attention;  much  more,  what  contributed 
to  man's  moral  and  spiritual  welfare. '  But  mere  truth  abstracted 
from  such  considerations,  and  mere  beauty  and  grace  were  to  him 
of  comparatively  trivial  import.  In  this  as  in  much  else  ho 
was  (as  I  have  already  indicated  temperament  and  training  had 
made  him)  a  tvpical  Puritan.  „Tho  Puritan,  as  history  and  obser- 
vation show,  cares  for  conduct,  for  what  if.  Arnold  calls  three- 
fourths  of  life,  for  what  is  useful  in  the  next  world  or  in  this.  The 
strength  of  Puritanism  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  did  emphasize  what 
was  really  of  first  importance;  its  weakness  consisted  in  narrow- 
ness and  imperfect  sympathy,  in  its  tendency  to  belittle  matters  of 
pure  intellect  and  of  pure  beauty.  It  is  in  harmony,  accordingly, 
with  his  affiliations  to  Puritanism  that  Carlyle's  purpose  in  "Sar-" 
tor  "  is,  not  to  give  a  plausibly  reasoned  account  of  the  universe, 
such  as  might  satisfy  the  intellect — not  to  attain  rounded,  absolute  . 
t m  truth,  but  to  influence  the  conduct  of  men.    In  short,  Carlyle  is  a  \ 
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*  prp-fldinr-  Tim  reader  of  his  works  does  not  need  to  bo  reminded  (/ 
"Tiow  often  Carlyle  speaks  of  tho  press  as  the  modern  pulpit,  and  the 
"writer  of  books  as  the  true  representative  of  the  preacher  of  other 
days.    He  speaks  as  if  the  true  function  of  literature  were  preach- 
ing, and  finds  fault  with  Scott's  novels  bccauso  they  are  "  not  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  edification."    If  Carlyle  has    ' 
not  hero  (as  I  think)  seized  upon  tho  chief  or  distinctive  function 
of  literature,  he  has  certainly  revealed  the  inner  purpose  of  a  very 
large  part  of  his  own  literary  work  and  of  its  function  in  his  own 
day.    JIo  was,  through  his  pen,  a  great  preacher^  Now  since  it  is     * — -^ 
tho  first  business  of  the  preacher  to  influence  conduct,  the  truth      „ 
which  ho  preaches  need  not  bo  novel;  the  attainment  of  new  truth,    . 
the  search  after  truth  in  and  for  itself,  is  not  his  chief  concern;  but  • 
--{to  stimulate  to  action.    "Whether  tho  thought  bo  novel  or  trite,  it  is 
his  function  to  bring  it  homo  to  the  feelings  of  his  hearers,  since 
thero  aro  the  springs  of  action.    Here  is  one  of  the  sources  of  Car-- 
lyle's  revolutionary  treatment  of  prose  style.  The  dominant  style  of  <r 
the  first  third  of  tho  19th  century  was  academic,  clear,  and  accurate, 
but  cold  and  abstract.     It  was  a  style  which  had  been  shaped  by  l*< 
the  needs  of  the  intellectual  and  positive  18th  century.     A  style 
fashioned  by  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Johnson,  and  Gibbon,  * 
was  no  fit  instrument  for  a  Carlyle.    So  he  throws  propriety  and  ____. 
accepted  usage  to  tho  winds,  kicks  over  the  traces,  giving  force, 
colour,   and   richness  to   English  prose,   borrowing  boldly  from 
vernacular  speech,  neglecting  dignity  and  logical  correctness  in 
sentence  structure,  for  tho  looser  forms  of  ordinary  talk.     In^.   ,>  \ 
short,  ho  accomplished  for  prose  a  service  analogous  to  that  of^-r — ' 
"Wordsworth  for  poetry.     Sincerity  and  force  were  his  aims;  tho    - 
exact  representation  of  his  whole  attitude  towards  the  thought  he 
was  uttering,  and  the  bringing  home  of  this  thought,'  not  merely 
to  the  understanding,  but  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  reader.     In 
m  Sartor,"  tho  first  of  his  writings  where  his  style  appears  in  its  full 
development,  ho  is  not,  by  considerations  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing, trying  to  support  a  novel  and  elaborated  philosophic  sys- 
tem.    Most  of  his  truths,  he  would  himself  have  said,  far  from  ^"""" 
being  new,  are  venerable  with  antiquity;  he  conceived  they  were 
neglected  or  disregarded  by,  rather  than  unknown  to  his  contem-  I 
poraries;  they  must  again  be  forced  into  vital  contact  with  the  hearts  »   , 
and  consciences  of  men.    For  such  a  purpose,  tho  guise  of  a  regular     •• 
philosophical  treatise,   o£  an  "  Inquiry   concerning  the  Human 
Understanding,"  or  a  "  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  or  of  a  series  of 
Orderly  and  ordinary  essays,  was  wholly  unsuitable.    He  required 
a  freer  hand,  and  taking  hints  perhaps  from  JSterno  and  Richter,    • 
.  he  originated  tho  strange  but  certainly  free  and  elastic  form  of    — - 
*  Sartor  Resartus."  • 

Fcrb+coniinucd.    Q\/       Lm     i  A /     . 
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.        (Concluded.)  ' 

But  "  Sartor  "  is  not  merely  a  work  of  loose  structure  ami  varied 
character:  this  easiness  and  variety  is  given  to  it  as  being  supposedly 
&  review.    To  Carlyle,  wjiosc  main  work  hitherto  had  been  that  of  t 
introducing  German  hooks  to  English  readers,  the  idea  of  making 
his  work  a  review  with  copious  extracts  of  an  imaginary  German 
troatiso,  would  very  naturally  occur.    For  him  it  was  a  happy  idea 
because  it  enabled  him  to  write  in  a  fragmentary,  disconnected  \ 
fashion  which  at  once  suited  Ins  subject  and  the  bent  of  his  mind. 
His  subject  was  not  one  and  indivisible;  it  was  merely  his  thoughts  * 
upon  things  in  general;  and  through  the  disconnected  quotations  -- 
of  a  vague  treatise  on  Clothe*,  he  is  able  to  speak  out  his  conclu-  '-- 
sions  upon  a  multitude  of  topics — not  merely  on  man's  relation 
to  the  universe,  but  on  any  matter  upon  which  he  felt  that  he  had 
something  worth  saying:  upon  gunpowder,  upon  duelling,  upon 
the  nature  of  language,  and  so  on.    Again  it  was  especially  because }y 
ho  based  his  truths  upon  intuition,  upon  individual  conviction,  that,. 
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this  particular  guise  suited  Iris  exposition;  each  of  his  dicta  stood 
.  on  its  own  feet,  his  thoughts  did  not  cling  logically  together,  each 
1  one  to  the  skirts  of  its  predecessor,  lie  did  not  believe  that  u  At-  fy^ 
torney  Logic  "  could  furnish  a  bask  for  relief.  His  ideas  did  not 
rest  upon  syllogisms;  and  the  fragmentary  extracts  from  .the 
Clothes  volume  freed  him  from  the  need  even  of  an  apparent 
order  which  a  consecutive  treatise  must  compel. 

But  Carlyle  was  not  merely  an  intuitionist,  he  was  a  mystic. 
¥  To  him,  therefore,  a  complete,  rounded,  satisfactory  account  of  the 
universe  was  an  impossibility.     The  completeness  and  seeming 
eatisfactoriness  of  such  an  account  to  the  intellect,  would  only  be  a 
proof  of  superficiality.    In  tlio  character  of  his  thought  no  less  than       V 
in  the  character  of  his  style,  ho  represents  the  reaction  against  ^ 
the  tendencies  of  the  18th  century.    This  eharacter~oTlns  thought 
is  manifested  in  three  particulars;  in  its  insistence  upon  the  mysteri- 
»  ous  and  inexplicable  as_  opposed  to  the  reasonable  and  s^ent ideally 
v   determined;'  upon  the  dynamic  as  opposed  to  the  mechanical;  upon 
*    the  emotional  as  opposed  to  the  intellectual.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  positive  type  of  mind,  which  predominated  in  the  18th  century, 
is  inclined  to  dwell  almost  exclusively  upon  what  may  bo  defined 
and  reasoned  about,  upon  what  may  bo  explained,  upon  what  ap- 
peals to  the  understanding  and  not  to  the  feeKngs.     These  teh- 
|  dencies  are  illustrated  in  the  writing  of  such  a  man  as  Locke,  e.g., 
in  his  theory  that  tlfe  differences  between  individuals  are  due 
wholly  to  education  and  environment,  and  in  his  neglect  of  the  • 
-  (to  the  18th  century)  mysterious  Initial  differences  with  which  in- 
/dividuals  begin  their  career  in  this  world.    The  imaginative  type 
of  mind,  on  the  contrary,  dwells  by  preference  upon  the  vague 
and  mysterious  depths  unplumbed  by  human  reason,  and  is  prone 
to  belittle,  as  Carlyle  constantly  does,  the  known  and  explored 
superficies — the  attainments  of  reason  and  science.    Akin  to,  or  a 
"part  of  this   tendency  is  his   emphasis  on   the  dynamic,  as  he, 
calls  it,  as  opposed  to  the  mechanical.     The  mechanical  view  con- 
fines itself  to  the  machinery,  the  process,  the  method,  and  when 
these  havo  been  analyzed  is  prone  to  accept  everything  as  explained 
— to  hold  that  when  the  machine-  has  been  properly  constructed, 
everything  has  been  done.    The  18th  century,  for  example,  was 
mechanical  in  its  political  speculations;  in  the  stress  it  laid  on  forms 
of  government,  and  constitutions;  in  its  theories  with  regard  to  the  • 
-  social  compact.  v/So  the  radicals  of  Carlyle's  time  seemed  to  him 
(  mechanical  in  the  importance  they  assigned  to  reform  bills,  vote  by 
ballot,  and  other  changes  in  the  machinery  of  government.  But  it 
is  not  the  machinery  that  makes  the  machine  go.  The  real  cohesive  . 
forces  of  society  and  the  operative  force  in  government  lie  behind 
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all  these  forms.    To  Carlyle  the  important  thing  was  that  which 
kept  the  machine  in  motion.  j\.  clumsy  contrivance  may  work  with 
js'  the  proper  force  behind  it;  but  no  constitution,  no  mechanism  of 

elections,  will  enable  a  nation  of  fools  or  scoundrels  to  produce,  a 
properj^oyernment.  Thirdly,  Carlyle  held  that  the  Stress  laid  upon 
"  intellectual  conviction,  logical  operations,  mental  clearness,  was  mis-  * 
taken;  th»  intellect  is  but  a  part,  and  not  the  highest  part  of  human 
nature;  his~convictions  rest  upon  a  broader  basis  than  his  ntellect, 
and  when  he  speaks  he  addresses  himself  to  the  whole  man  and  1 
not  merely  to  the  reasoning  faculties.  *** 

All  this  implies  that  what  Carlyle  has  to  say,  lends  itself  but  little 

to  exact  and  orderly  statement.    His  truths  cannot  be  put  as  mere    ,  • 

intellectual  propositions}  and  indeed  his  purpose  is  not  so  much 

to  convey  to  his  reader  a  scries  of  definite  statements,  as  to  pro- 

•X    duce  a  certain  complex  state  of  mind.    So  in  "Sartor"  when  he  deals 

with  God,  with  man,  with  the  universe,  it  is  no  less  with  the  purpose  * 

of  producing  a  proper  attitude  of  spirit,  the  sense  of  reverence, 
.   of  worship,  of  wonder— an  imaginative  and  emotional  condition —  * 
than  to  procuro  the  acceptance  by  the  intellect  of  a  series  of  pro- 
positions.    His  purpose  and  tho  nature  of  his  thought  alike  pre- 
chide  accurato  statement  and  definition,  as  they  preclude  logical  ^ 
sequence;  hence  lie  requires  forms  of  expression  that  permit  vague 
imaginative  suggest  iven  ess  "where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the 
ear."  Hence  the  symbolism  of  "Sartor  Resartus,"  and  the  whole 
raison  d'etre  of  the  Clothes  Philosophy.     "  Sartor  "  is  not  merely 
a  review  of  a  supposed  work  which'  permits  fragmentary,  miscel- 
laneous, and  varied  contents,  but  of  a  philosophy  of  Clothes ;"]it  is      . 
an  adumbration  of  philosophical  ideas  through  a  prolonged  meta-  r-    S 
phor.    The  metaphor  was  not  far  to  seek.    It  may  have  been  sug- 
•yj  gested  by  the  Psalmist:  " They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure; 
yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment;  as  a  vesture  thou 
ehalt  change  them  and  they  shall  be  changed;  but  thou  art  the    rV 
same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end ;"  or  by  the  words  of  the 
Earth  Spirit  in  Faust,  which  are  quoted  in  "  Sartor  "  itself: —  .  • 

u  Tis  thus  at  tho  roaring  loom  of.  Time  I  ply 
;.•  •  And  weave  for  God  the  garment  thou  seest  him  by," 

or  from  Swift's  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  to  which  also  reference  is  made. 
Through  this  metaphor  of  clothes,  Carlyle  is  able  persistently  to 
present  his  central  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  universe:  that 
as  the  body  is  hidden  beneath  the  clothing,  so  are  the  dynamic 
forces  hidden  behind  the  machinery;  that  the  world  which  presents 
itself  to  the  superficial  ga/.o  is  a  world  of  phenomenon,  that. the 
world  of  real  exists co  lies  I  meath.    The  apparent  is  the  super-, 
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ficial — the  clothes  which  •  half  conceal  and  half  reveal  the  soul  -y 

within."  To  the  mystic  philosopher,  symbolism  with  its  vague  sug:  j/^ 
gestiveness,  with  its  complex  of  associations,  is  a  more  adequate  and 
true  means  of  expression  than  the  abstract  language  of  science  and 
metaphysics,  which  can,  at  best,  only  convey  the  hard,  bare  kernel 
of  logical  statement,  Hence  not  merely  the  rich  and  figurative* 
6tyle  of  Carlyle,but  the  concrete  and  picturesque  symbolism  of 
"Sartor." 

|       But  Carlylo  was  not  merely  a  moralist,  a  proclaimer  of  general  ' 

truths,  interested  in  the  great  abstract  problems;  he  was  not,  as 
men  concerned  with  such  matters  have  often  been,  immersed  in       -,  . 

abstract  speculation  and  oblivious  to  the  concrete  facts  of  life.    On 
the  contrary,  he  was  an  extraordinarily  keen  and  discerning  observ- 

!  er  of  men  and  things.  In  how  many  passages,  thrown  off  even  in 
the  haste  and  carelessness  of  private  correspondence,  does  he  seize 
the  essentials  of  a  scene,  a  face,  a  character;  and  imprint  it  indelibly 
on  the  imagination  of  the  reader!  He  did  jipt,  amidst  his  moraliz- 
ings  and  speculations,  forget  the  concrete  world  about  him  or  lose 
interest  in  the  real  men  and  women  with  whom  he  rubbed  elbows. 
By  temperament  he  was  specially  predisposed  to  note  the  follies  <K 
and  defects  of  men,  the  difference  between  ideal  and  achievement, 
the  pettiness  of  human  power  and  the  magnitude  of  human  de- 
sires; he  was,  in  short,  a  born  satirist  and  humourist.  To  satire  his.*""^ 
clothes  symbolism  easily  lends  itself, — to  Carlyle's  sense  of  the  pre- 
valence of  sham  and  unreality,  to  his  humourous  perception  of  the 

^insignificance  of  human  concerns  as  seen  against  the  back  ground* 
of  eternity. 

Thus  far  we  have  indicated  601110  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
peculiarities  in  the  form  of  this  book;  there  wore  many  minor  ad- 
vantages.    Carlyle's  views  were  very  remote  from  the  dominant 
tendencies  in  English  thought  of  his  time,  very  unlikely  to  bo  un-    ; 
derstood    or    accepted;    and    further    it    was    natural    to    him,. 
even  in    conversation,   to   express    himself   by   midden    and  un- 
expected outbursts  of  eloquence.    The  plan  of  reviewing  and  quot- 
ing an  imaginary  work  enabled  him  to  insert  the  apology,  explan- 
ation, introduction,  which  these  strange  opinions,  these  sudden  out-, 
bursts  of  eloquence  might  demand.     His  impassioned  utterances, 
partial  in  statement,  hyperbolical,  emphatic,  adapted  to  touch  the 
emotions  and  kindle  the  imaginations  of  his  readers,  could  scarcely 
have  found  a  setting  in  any  of  the  recognized  forms  of  written  dis- 
course, especially  at  the  date  when  he  wrote;  the  expounder  of 
truth  is  calm,  balanced,  reserved  in  his  assertions,  but  such  char- 
acteristics are  not  likely  to  make  the  message  of  a  prophet  and   .      S* 
preacher  pierco  the  dull  ears  of  a  heedless  generation.  L^ 
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So  much  for  the  relation  of  the  form  and  method. of  "Sartor 
Kesartus,"  to  what  may  be  called  its  philosophical  side.  But  there  is- 
a   considerable    portion    of   this    work   which   gives    expression' 
not  to  philosopher  or  preacher,  but  to  the  artist.  It  would  be  a  very , 
inadequate  view  of  Carlyle  that  did  not  recognize  in  him  the  im- 
pulses, motives,  and  endowments  of  the  Utfifflry  nr*iV     'liie  work 
of  the  preacher,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  is  i.xely  to  bo 
transitory;  as  intended  to  produce  immediate  action,  it  is  accom- 
modated to  the  special  need  of  a  passing  moment;  and,  In  my  opin-  * 
ion,  the  most  permanent  and  greatest  work  of  Carlyle  is  not  his 
"work  as  a  preacher  but  as  a  literary  artist.     I  confess,  when  I 
read  him  consecutively  and  in  largo  quantities,  notwithstanding 
tho  frequent  passage  of  lofty  eloquence,  I  become  weary  of  his     . 
preaching,  of   his   unending    iterations   and   objurgations,  of  his 
"infinities"    and    his    "eternities."     But    read    him  as  often  as 
ono    may,    one    is    ever    struck    afresh    by    the    clearness,    tho 
aptness,  the  interest  of  his  concrete  pictures,  of  men  and  things.  •* 
His  sense   of   tho   importance  of  conduct  led  him   to   moralize, 
and    to    preach.     But    mere    abstractions,  mere    generalization, 
.palled   upon   him;   and  in  tho  work  of  others  his  admiration  is 
always    for    tho    powerful    depicting    of    actual    concrete    life.  \S 
Tho  purely  abstract  element  repelled  him  even    in    the    work 
of  his  dearest  friend  Emerson,  and  with  little  appreciation  of  tho 
limitations  of  the  lattcr's  genius,  he  appeals  to  hiin  within  private 
correspondence  to  leave  the  realm  of  abstractions  and  to  devote  his 
pen  to  the  painting  of  men.    "  It  is  cold  and  vacant  up  there,"  ho  I 
)  writes,  "  nothing  paintablo  but  rainbows  and  emotions;  come  down 
and  you  shall  do  life-pictures,  passions,  facts — which  transcend  all 
thought,  and  leave  it  stuttering  and  stammering."     Carlyle  was 
no  purblind  bookworm;  he  saw  the  actual  world  about  him  with  an  * 
exactness  and  fulness  which  few  possess.    He  fixed  unerringly  upon  > 
the  significant  and  telling  details,  and  he  knew  how  to  reproduce 
theso  in  language.    His  letters  arc  full  of  concrete  pictures  and  por- 
traits— thrown  off  cvrrenle  calamo — that  would  make  the  for- 
tune of  most  descriptive  writcrB.    Further,  he  could  not  merely 
seize  and  reproduce  the  essentials  of  what  presented  itself  to  his  per- 
ceptions in  tho  actual  world  about  him;  but  he  had  the  higher  gift    . 
of  imagination,  recreating  for  himself  and  his  readers  scenes,  situa- 
tions, characters  that  ho  had  never  observed  with  tie  bodily  cye.\ 
It  is  this  imaginative  power  that  gives  him  his  special  distinc- 
tion as  an  historian.    Most  of  our  successful  historians  give  us  tho 
facts  of  tho  past  arranged  in*  orderly  sequence,  so  that  we  have  a 
clear  intellectual  app,  -hension  and  comprehension  of  them;  but 
Carlyle  succeeds  in  conjuring  up  before  our  imagination  the  scenes 
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>.and  personages  of  history  with  something  of  the  vivacity,  vividness, 

^emotional  effectiveness  of  tho  actnal  occurrences,  in  much  the  same 
fashion  in  which  a  novelist  or  dramatist,  a  Scott  or  Shakespeare," 
•enables  us  to  behold  and  enter  into  the  scenes,  of  pure 
fiction.  When  Carlylo  wrote  "  Sartor  llesartus "  the  creative  . 
artist  within  him  ■  was  clamoring  for  utterance  no  less  than 
tho  teacher  and  preacher.  4<  "Why  cannot  I  be  a  kind  of  artist," 
he  writes  in  his  journal.  His  first  attempted  wholly  original 
work  was  a  work  of  the  creative  imagination,  a  novel;  but 
notwithstanding  persistent  efforts  "  Wotton  Roinfrcd  "  would  not 
succeed  with  him.  And  that  because  of  a  notable  limit  to  his 
creative  imagination.    Of  that  imaginative  power  his  works  afford 

.brilliant  demonstration;  the  fall  of  tho  Bastille,  the  journey  of 
Louis  in  the  yellow  coach,  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  tho  character  of 
Cromwell.  But  in  all  these  case^hisjniagination  is  at-^worlnipon 
thoreal^  whereas  in  the  (from  the  point  of  view  of  art)  higher 

^phercTof  pure  fiction, .it  could  not  act  with  the  same  easo  and 
efficiency.     This  limitation  is  connected  with  his  Puritanism  and 

v/utilitarianism,  with  that  practical  and  serious  character  of  his  mind 
to  which  attention  has  been  clrawn.  To  spirits  of  this  kind,  fiction  ' 
seems  too  trivial  to  give  the  requisite  creative  stimulus.  So  the 
Puritan  Milton  rejected  the  stories  of  Arthur  as  a  suitable  subject 
for  his  great  epic  when  ho  perceived  that  they  arc  mythical,  and 
turned  to  the  more  congenial,  because  to  him  supremely  real  and 
practical,  subject  of  "Paradise  Lost" — tho  justification  of  the 
ways  of  God  to  man. 

Now  "Sartor  Resartus,"  a  book  written  especially  from  the  need 
for  outlet,  gives  its  author  tlijR  needed  scope  for  tho  expression  of 
the  artistic  as  well  as  of  the  didactic  impulse..  Carlylo  even  found  an 
opportunity  then  (as  Professor  MncMcclian  in  his  admirable  and 
helpful  edition  has  pointed  out)  to  make  use  of  the  incomplete  novel 
V  « "VVotton  Reinfred  "  in  as  far  as  it  had  succeeded  on  his  hands.  It 
is  especially  in  the  disjointed  aiid  fragmentary,  but  very  vivid,  bio- 
graphy of  the  imaginary  clothes  philosopher,  Ilerr  Teufelsdrockh, 
which  fill's  the  whole  of  Book  II.,  that  Carlyle  finds  employment  for 
tho  more  purely  artistic  and  creative  impulse.  Nor  is  this  successful 
*  incursion  into  the  realms  of  fiction  an  exception  to  the.  limitation  of  • 
tho  author's  imaginative  power  to  which  I  hnv«  just  alluded;  for  in 
truth  the  character,  life,  and  adventures  of  Kerr  TeuMsdrockh,  are 
v/ substantially  those  of  Carlylo  himself.  There  is,  of  course,  dis- 
guise; non-essentials  are  freely  changed;  but  the  experiences,  tho 
amotions,  the  sentiments,  the  conclusion?  arc  those  of  Carlyle  s  own 
life.         '       . 
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:.  There  is,  in  addition,  apart  from  any  impulse  towards  artistic 
•expression,  a  reason  for  this  piece  of  biography  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  contents  of  the  book.  'The  philosophy,  in  as  far 
as  it  is  philosophy,  which  the  book  contains  is  not  the  outcome  of 
processes  of  inference  addressed  to  the  universal  human  intellect. 
It  is  put  together  of  intentions,  flashes  of  insight,  or  of  feeling 
which  may  or  may  not  find  responsive  assent  in  other  breasts.  It 
finds  its  ground  and  explanation  not  in  axioms  and  syllogisms,  but 
in  the  character  and  history  of  the  thinking  and  feeling' spirit  tnat 
,  ■  conceived  them.  *  As  we  understand  the  literature  or  political  con* 

stitutions  of  a  nation,  we  must  understand  the  nature  and  history 
of  tho  people  that  evolved  them;  so  the  Clothes  Philosophy  finds  its 
true  basis  and  explanation  in  the  character  and  history  of  the  heart 
and  mind  that  produced  it;  and  this  the  author  has  given  in  faintly 
disguised  autobiography. 

To  return  again  to  the  artistic  side  of  "  Sartor,"  Carlyle  has  often 
been  called  a  prose  poet.  Ho  does  indeed  possess  the  sensitive, 
observant,  and  strongly  emotional  nature  of  the  poet,  the  power  of 

.  perceiving  and  feeling  the  beauty  and  significance  that  lie 
in  the  concrete  facts  of  life.  In  so  far  he  is  a  poet;  but  again  on  the 
artistic  side  there  is  a  serious  limitation;  he  cannot  attain  com- 

-plete  poetic  expression;  he  fails  egregiously  in  his  attempts  at  verse. 
In  his  critical  utterances  too,  we  traco  analogous  weakness.  No- 
where does  his  criticism,  admirable  critic*  as  he  is,  exhibit  the  power 
of  adequately  appreciating  mere"  artistic  beauty.  Beauties  of  mere 
technical  execution,  ho  values  but  little. .  The  truth  to  nature, 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  the  wisdom  of  such  poets 
as  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  he  can  abundantly  perceive.  But 
to  purely  poetic  charm  he  turns  a  deaf  car;  for  poets  like 
•Keat*,  whoso  power  lies  in  the  perception  of  beauty  and  in 
exquisiteness  of  form,  he  has  only  contempt.  As  Dr.  Garnett 
notes,  his  verse  translation  shows  a  defective  car.  In  keeping 
with  all  this,  ho  gives  utterance  to  tho  pestilent  heresy  that  what- 
ever is  said  in  verse  might  be  as  well  or  better  expressed  in 
prose.  The  possession  of  the  perception  and  feelings  of  the  poet, 
without  command  of  verse  forms,  led  him  to  tho  writing  of  pas- 
sages, often  of  great  beauty,  which  may  be  called  prose  poetry; 
and  the  loose  structure  of  "  Sartor "  admitted  poetic  outbursts 
which  could  have  como  very  awkwardly  into  a  conventional 
proso  treatise;  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  passages  of 
"  Sartor  "  which  have  most  firmly  fixed  themselves  in  his  recollec- 
tion, he  will  probably  find  many  of  them  to  be  either  outbursts  of 
emotion,  or  imaginative  pictures,  expressed  in  eloquent  and  pictur- 
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esquo  prose,  which  might  not  unfittingly  have  been  cinbodied  in 
tho  more  regular  and  elaborate  forms  of  lyric  verse. 

1  lmve  thus  attempted  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  tho 
work  before  us,  and  to  show  that,  open  as  tho  form  of  "  Sartor 
Kesartns  n  is  to  criticism,  its  defects  do  not  hamper  tho  author  inas- 
much as  they  corresponded  to  peculiarities  in  his  own  genius,  and 
afforded  him  a  more  free  and  adequate,  expression  than  would  any 
of  tho  accepted  literary  modes,  lts-fornl,  in  short,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  great  works,  is  organic,  the  expression  of  the  inner  spirit. 

In  conclusion,  I  might    perhaps    say  a  word  or  two  as  to  tho 
effectiveness  of  Carlyle's  prenchiug,  as  to  how  far  and  in  what 
respect  he  has  shaped  tho  tendencies  of  his  own  and  subsequent 
generations.     No    doubt,  Carlyle's    influence  as  a  preacher   has 
waned;  my  own  belief  is  that,  he  will  rather  survive  as  a  delineator 
of  life  and  character,  as  a  literary  artist  ami  historian,  than  as  a 
philosopher  or  teacher.     Of  disciples  he  has  had  but  few.     Thero 
have   not   been   many   who,   liko   Froude,   would    hold   him   tho 
wisest,    truest,    profoundest    thinker    of    his    generation.      His 
influence,  as  tho  biographies  of  the   latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
v  century  show,  was  chiefly  tonic  and  indirect.    Men  who  did  not  ac-^^' 
jcept  his  teachings  in  their  entirety,  or  even,  nerhaps,  in  part,  yet 
I  underwent    through    him    spiritual    and  intellectual  quickening. 
Apart  from  this  ho  exercised  a  wide  general  influence  in  turning 
v  tho  currents  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  certain  directions.     His  in- 
^  fluence  is  the  less  easily  traced  because  his  work  is  largely  critical 
and  destructive;  he  could  point  out  the  follies  and  evils  of  his  day; 
I  when   we  look   for  positive  teachings  there  is  much  of  vagueness. 
Another    point  is.  to    be    noted.    Carlyle,  as  is  often  the    case  , 
with  men  of  genius,  catches  and  voices  earlier  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind tendencies  which  in  any  case  are  destined  to  emerge;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  how  far  the  strength  which  such  tendencies 
may  subsequently  show  is  tho  outcome  of  his  advocacy,  how  far 
conditions  are  altogether  independent  of  him.     It  is  a  fact,  howT- 
over,  that  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  his 
opinions  have  seen  a  marked  approximation  in  practice  and  way  of 
thinking  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  positions  taken  by  Carlyle. 
i  ^  In  the  sphere  of  religion,  Carlylo  was  a  force  in  undermining/  „. 
]  theological    dogma,  whilst    showing    svmpathy    with    the    spirit 
.(and    practical    activities  of    Christianity.     The    religion    of   his 
childhood,  although  he  abandoned  most  of  the  articles  of    its 
creed,  had  a  strong  hold  upon  his  spiritual  nature,  and,  indeed, 
there  was    even    in    his    later    beliefs   a    certain    kinship  with    ^ 
tho  system  he  had  rejected.    This  sympathy,  and  a  certajn  religious 
sentiment  which    pervades   his  work,   doubtless  allured    many 
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readers  to  follow  him  in  his  rejection  of  what  is  ordinarily  called 
the  supernatural,  who  would  have  been  repelled  by  the  open 
hostility  or  unsympathetic  hardness  of  other  sceptical  teachings; 
and  his  share  in  the  present  declension  from  dogmatic  positions  lias, 
probably,  not  been  small. 

In  the  sphere  of  politics,  Carlylc's  political  position  was  with 
difficulty   npprehended   by   his  contemporaries;   ho  was  in  turn  "    ^ 
iiccused  of  radicalism  and  toryism.'  The  truth  is,  he  was  thoroughly  ^<" 
radical  on  the    destructive   side,     lie  was    no    favourer  of   the 
privileges  which  had  been  handed  down  to  certain  classes  since 
mediaeval  times.    He  believed  in  "eternal  justice:"  that  political   * 
rights  should  be  distributed  not  on  the  basis  of  class  distinctions,  or 
of  other  external  differences  between  men.    So  far  he  agreed  with 
tho  radical  programme;  but  with  the  positive  side  of  their  propa- 
ganda he  had  no  sympathy.    Ho  had  no  optimistic  views  as  to  the 
consequences  of  giving  every  man  a  vote,  and  of  the  results  of  par- 
liamentary government  based  on  universal  suffrage.     He  did  not 
believe  that  tho  exercise  of  political  rights  could  appreciably  elevate 
tho  masses,  that  universal  suffrage  would  ensure  wise  rulers,  that 
tho  executive  established  on  tho  democratic  basis  would  afford  good    „ 
'  and  wise  government.     He  was  really  an  aristocrat  in  its  original/ 
sense.    He  desired  the  government  of  the  wisest  and  best.    He  was^^ 
a  great  admirer  of  effectiveness  and  orderliness;  and  lie  saw  that 
there  was  no  relief  to  bo  attained  through  the  medium  of  parlia- 
mentary debating  clubs.  \He  felt  that  tho  strong  government  is  thel  / 
.      .      "government  of  one./  Hence  his  preaching  of  the  necessity  of  find- 
ing the  «  able  man,"  the  true  king;  though,  unfortunately,  he  was 
unable  to  give  any  very  definite  instructions  as  to  how  this  able 
man  was  to  be  discovered  and  elevated  into  the  seat  of  power. 
Now,  though  there  is  no  political  school,  in  English-speaking  coun-^. 
tries  at  least,   desirous  of  thus  placing  all  power  in  tho  hands  of  a 
"  *  single  man,  even  the  ablest,  the  world  now,  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
1      tent  than  in  Carlylc's  time  does  share  his  distrust  of  democracy,  and 
-  is  little  disposed'to  think  that  with  its  advent  the  Golden  Age  of 
politic*  has  arrived;  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  excellence  of  par- 
liament and  parliamentary'  government  has  certainly  drawn  nearer 
to  that  of  Carlyle;  and  the  disposition  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  single  executive  officer  as  against  legislative  bodies,  whether 
that  officer  be  mayor,  or  governor,  or  president,  has  some  affinity  to 
Carlylc's  views  of  kingship.  ,  ,      "  ^ 

But  it  is  in  the  general  sphere  of  social  relations  that  the 
prevalence  of  views  sj«1i  fii  Carlyle  advocated,  is  most  apparent 
The  f>olii.>4l.  economy  of  Adam  Smith,  against  which  Carlyle  so 
vigorously  invelghe*!,  ha*  since  his  day  certainly  lost  in  prestige. 
The  principles  of  U'.stez  faire  and  the  "cash  nexu^"  have  been 
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almost  universally  abandoned  both  by  legislators  and  thinkers- 
Public  sentiment  has  in  these  regards  passed  wholly  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  that  dominated  English  thought  and  political 
practico  in  <  Carlyle*s  day!  The  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
society  for  tho  condition  of  each  of  its  members  reveals  itself  in 
socialism  and  in  the  tenets  of  many  who  reject  socialism,  as 
well  as  in  actual  legislation — in  factory  bills,  with  regard  to  tho 
housing  of  the  poor,  popular  education,  &c.  These  specific  meas- 
ures often  carry  out  the  definite  programme  of  Carlyle.  In  short, 
I  think  the  present  generation  may  be  inclined  to  underestimate 
the  influence  that  Carlyle  has  exerted;  partly  because  of  the  inevit- 
able reaction  against  a  writer  after  a  period  of  popularity  and 
power,  partly  from  the  shadow  cast  across  the  philosopher  of 
Chelsea  by  Froude's  extraordinary  treatment  of  his  hero  in  tho 
"  Life;"  and  "not  least  because  the  very  success  of  many  of  his 
teachings  has  made  them  seem  commonplace  or  obsolete. 


Alexander,    William  John 
Sartor  resartus 
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